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[Itis not often that we are favoured with Communications of 30 much talent as the 
following. We sincerely hope that our unknown correspondent will repeat 
his favours. } 

FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


OF GOD. 


Tne foundation of all things is God, a Being of infinite wisdom, 
justice, goodness and truth. When we consider our own faculties, 
we may, from the survey, forin some faint conceptions of the attri- 
butes of the Deity. The sagacity that attracts our respect in a fel- 
low-creature, is the same in its nature, though widely different in 
its extent, from the intelligence that excites our wonder and com- 
mands our reverence inthe Infinite Mind. ‘There are certain attain- 
ments which fall within the compass of human powers and become 
a secure possession. ‘There are certain subjects which it is per- 
mitted to man to investigate and comprehend—some truths which 
itis given him to ascertain with perfect precision. ‘Thus in phy- 
sics—that certain causes will produce certain effects: in the science 
of calculation—that certain numbers and certain quantities bear 
certain definite relations to each other, which will always remain 
invariably the same under the same circumstances: in morals— 
that happiness is the necessary concomitant of a life of integrity 
and active virtue: in theology—that there is a God, who is one in 
his nature, and a being of unbounded benevolence: in all these 
respects man possesses a knowledge that amounts to the utmost 
certainty. ‘These are established and acknowledged truths which 
no person, in his senses, will venture to deny. Man has au empire 
overthem. ‘They constitute a portion of his property here below 
that is quite unalienable. Perhaps they are common to all beings 
who are endowed with reason. 

But when we observe the progress of mind—when we trace the 
history of the various Arts and Sciences—the monuments of haman 
skill and enterprize, we are struck with the fact, that it is an essen- 
tial law or our nature, intimated by the Supreme Legislator himself, 
that we shall, in all our important improvements and discoveries, 
proceed slowly and by degrees. We arrive at these conclusions 
upon which human genius prides itself most highly only after a 
length of time, and often through the tedious processes of laborious 
investigation. It is true there is no limit to the advances that the 
soul may make. Man wishes that there should be none. Dissat- 
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ishied with present acquisition, he always sighs for some unattained 
good. He carries this ambition with him through life, and unde, 
its predominating influence longs for future opportunities of action, 
and regards immortality as his inheritance. But the Infinite Mind 
does not, like the human, acquire any lessons from experience. |; 
does not attain the treasures of knowledge by application and effort. 
It unravels the most difficult subjects by a single glance of intui- 
tion—or rather, no subject is regarded by it as attended with the 
leust difficulty. 

The triumphs of genius may foster the pride of man. He may 
look on such a commanding intellect as Newton with an humbler 
kind of reverence. But when he ventures to raise his thoughts to 
contemplate that extent of understanding which gave birth to the 
mind itself and impressed upon it all its wonderful capabilities— 
when he considers for a moment the skill of that Eternal Geomete; 
who regulates, by wise and uniform laws, the complicated move- 
ments of the innumerable worlds that He has created, he is over- 
come with astonishment and awe! Indeed while human schemes 
often fail from imprudence or want of foresight, all the works of 
the Divine Architect—all the purposes of His ever-watchful Provi- 
dence exhibit the most striking evidences of a wise design. ‘There 
is every where manifest a wonderful adaptation of judicious means 
to the accomplishment of some highly beneficent and useful end. 
This is true in every department of the animal economy—in all the 
wonders of the vegetable and mineral kingdoms, and especially in 
the structure of the intellectual system of man. It is true of al! 
beings and of all things. Nothing exists in vain. The skill ofa 
Master Spirit is seen to pervade all his plans, and all the innumer- 
able works of his hands. 

It is indeed utterly impossible to convey an adequate idea of the 
Divine Understanding in words. Itis a subject whose grandeur is 
such as to dazzle and overpower imagination itself when it en- 
deavours to conceive something of its indefinite extent. An eternity 
may be spent in the study of this theme without exhausting it.— 
While we acknowledge with humble reverence so exalted a truth, 
it becomes us to cultivate diligently the powers that we possess, and 
to be thankful that the spirit of the Almighty hath also given u: 
understanding—that we are formed in the Divine Image, and pos- 
sess a portion of that glorious attribute of reason which is destined 
never to decay, but with the lapse of time and the succession 0! 
ages to accumulate ever new trophies, and approach by nearer and 
nearer degrees of resemblance towards the Infinite Spirit that rules 
and governs all. , 

There is little use, little satisfaction in contemplating the Deity 
in a metaphysical point of view. Indeed such speculations are 
often attended with injurious results. Many infidels have been 
made by mooting the question of the existence of a God. Human 
nature is proud, and it has never been engaged in a more useless 
undertaking than in that of attempting, by its processes of induction 
and analysis, to establish on firmer foundations the elementar) 
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truths of Nature and Religion. The light of heaven shines around 
us, but he would be a madman who should kindle sublunary lumina- 
ries with the intent to add lustre to its beams. It is delightful to 
turn from the disputes of theologians to those enrapturing contem- 
plations of God in which He is peg the Father and Friend 
ofthe human race. It is in this point of View that we recognize a 
certain endearing alliance with the author of our being. The 
majesty of God inspires us with awe, but his goodness—his parental 
tenderness—his providence ever attentive to promote our real and 
highest happiness, awaken in our breasts very differents emotions— 
inspire us with sentiments of gratitude and love. We admire con- 
stancy in friendship, but when we consider the frailties of human 
kind—even of its choicest representatives—we perceive that our 
expectations of any perfection in this respect, have always been 
crowned with disappointment. Nothing is more consoling to the 
mind than to witness the triumphs of benevolence and humanity 
in their conflicts with the spirit of an ever-grasping selfishness. It 
is a victory obtained by human nature over its perverted passions 
and its abused appetites. Such instances afford us encouragement, 
raise our expectations, fortify our virtue, and inspire our souls with 
the fertile enthusiasm of hope. We regard our TiLLorsons, our 
Penns, our Howarps and our Hesers as men who have done us 
and themselves great honor—have taught us to claim and to feel the 
privileges of a high appointment and have held out commanding 
motives to integrity, ambition and enterprize. But these are soli- 
tary stars that shed light on the surrounding darkness. They are 
not a fair specimen of society in the mass. They only furnish 
favourable proofs of the excellence to which human nature educated 
in the school of piety and virtue may attain. But how infinitely 
do even these exalted personages fall below that standard of perfec- 
tion which we are taught to regard as peculiar to the Deity! Let 
us rejoice that there is such a Being, and that he is good—essentially 
benevolent! We may err, but God does not require us to know all 
things. We may sin, but He will remember our frame, and will 
forgive us, on the reasonable condition that we reform our conduct.* 
There is, no doubt, much evil in the world—much natural, much 
moral evil, and we may sometimes doubt wherefore the benevolent 
Creator should suffer any evil to exist. But let us reflect that the 
evil which exists may be necessary to the production of the good 
that exists. If there were no pain there could not be so exquisite 
a sensation of pleasure. Our happiness consists in the gratification 
of our wants, and yet we have been accustomed to consider our 
wants as an evil. No; God is a Being of essential benevolence. 
His will and his operations tend solely to happiness. It is the 
principal glory of Christianity that it exhibits Him to us in the 
agreeable light of a Father. It does not often represent Him as 
clothed with the terrors of Omnipotence. It displays Him rather 


* Our correspondent should have added, “and believe in the Saviour he has 
eppointed.””—Eps. 
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as shining forth with the effulgence of the milder and more benig- 
nant attributes, and calls upon us to regard Him as the proper 
object of our love and confidence. We are weak, but that good 
Being stretches out an arm on which we can lean. We are igno- 
rant, but that all-wise Being does not withhold from us the treasures 
of his knowledge. He@elights to impart to the creatures of his 
hand the riches of his grace. He has placed us in this beautiful! 
part of his universe—in this terrestial paradise, where every object 
reminds us forcibly of the kind intentions ot its Author. We are 
fed and clothed by his bounty, and all our reasonable wants are 
supplied by his providential care. 

When we regard the spiritual organization of man we discover 
peculiar indications of the benevolence of the Creator. All are 
endowed with the faculty of conscience. All are eager for happi- 
ness. Aliare able to discover the sources of happiness. All—yes 
the rude as well as the civilized—the ignorant as well as the en- 
lightened, can distinguish moral qualities, and separate right from 
wrong in human actions. All are capable of partaking in the ex- 
quisite pleasures of virtue. All may be made acquainted with the 
delights of friendship, the consolations of sympathy, and thie im- 
provement and relief derived from social intercourse. All may 
soar to higher qualifications and transporting hopes of piety. Al! 
are capable of associating themselves, by the power of imagination, 
even here, with the wise, the venerable and holy of all ages and 
nations, of pursuing the same path to glory which they travelled, 
of displaying, perhaps, the same virtues, and, like them, of leaving 
to posterity an example worthy of imitation. The Being who has 
communicated to his creature, man, such wonderful capacities can- 
not be otherwise than essentially benevolent. Had He consulted 
any other principle than his real happiness, it would have been 
equally easy to have made what are now the sources of much 
pleasure, the inlets of intolerable pain and misery. Indeed the 
proofs of his goodness multiply upon us from all quarters. What- 
ever subject we contemplate leads us to the same conclusion, viz:— 
that God is the proper object of our supreme affection, and that He 
unites in his nature whatever is calculated to excite the admiration, 
aud secure the attachment of man. 

There is, however, a poiat of view in which the benevolence of 
God has been especially manifested. The blessings enumerated 
above are common to all, in all nations and at all times. Not so 
with the gift of Revelation. That is the communication of 4 
spiritual benefit to a smaller number. All mankind may, in the 
process of time, enjoy its advantages. But men are the instruments 
whom the Deity has made choice of for its extension. Its progress 
must therefore be necessarily slow. It is not like the light of the 
sun whose beams illuminate every part of the earth. Considered in 
respect to the whole world it is like the gift of knowledge, and !s 
to be attained by degrees. Its instructions are remarkably simple, 
and have nothing in common with the metaphysical refinements 
that have been considered by some as constituting its essence. 
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They are merely the inculcation of great spiritual truths, The 
love of God they regard as the foundation of all virtue. ‘They carry 
the soul directly up to the fountain of light, life and happiness. 
‘They have solved the doubts of philosophers, and have made it no 
longer a question wherein cousists the great good, the summum 
bonum of lite. All desires must terminate where all goud begins— 
that is, with God. A coaviction of his existence is the first step;— 
a sense of his goodness—a faith strong as death that He who has 
created us, and has implanted in our hearts such desires, such hopes, 
will never forsake us, but will be a never failing friend to us—this 
is the second step. Christianity has plainly laid down these broad 
foundations for the structure of our religious character. It teaches 
us to go to God—to dwell in his presence—to study his attributes— 
to submit our hearts to his inspection—to implore his protection 
and favours—to pray for the illuminating light of his divine truth. 
Yes! it elevates us thus high! It teaches us to hold intercourse 
with our Maker—to teel that the present life is only a state of trial 
and probation—that heaven is our only home, and that we are to 
continue forever! From God, a Being of perfect justice and good- 
ness we are to learn the principles of our duty to mankind. That 
glorious, that divine Model is before us! If we enter fully into a 
conception of his character, we shall be struck with admiration— 
we shall be seized with the desire to imitate it. We shall earnestly 
wish to impress the outlines of the same beauty and glory on our 
own history. We shall seek our fellow-creatures only that we may 
do them good, and imitate the divine benevolence in attempting to 
improve their condition. We shall aim to be just because God is 
just, for a slight acquaintance with God will cause us to love Him, 
and it will soon become our only ambition to imitate Him. 

The mistake of mankind seems to have been that they have sepa- 
rated God too much from his works—that they have separated them- 
selves too much from Him, and have regarded the kind Father of 
mankind as a Being terrible and unapproachable. This error has 
not heen gathered from the scriptures, for there we are instructed to 
approach the throne of God with reverence, but without fear. It is 
rather to be traced to the mistakes of men, and especially to their 
vices. God who has made ws and made us such as we are cannot 
but be pleased that we should feel and express an entire confidence 
in Him. He cannot but be gratified with our love. It must be de- 
lightful to Him to witness proofs of our filial affection. Christian- 
ity teaches us to enter the Divine presence, and feel ourselves at 
home there. It cautions us not to become estranged from our 
Father and our Friend. And why should we? Why should we 
put confidence in frail man, rather than in the Almighty God? 
That God has given us being and qualified us for happiness is a 
sufficient proof of his essential goodness. Why should we ever 
doubt his kind intentions towards us? Surely He will never for- 
sake us, if we do not forget our duty and our obligations to Him. 
Surely He, who has given us life, will conduct us safely through its 
vicissitudes. He will console us under the many painful trials we 
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are called to experience. He will guard us in the dangerous mo- 
ments of success and prosperity. In our perplexities He will en- 
lighten our minds, and point out to our doubting spirits the safe 
and honorable path. He will teach his children how to ward off 
the evils to which they are exposed, and how to seize the advantages 
that are within their reach. In health He will inspire them with 
gratitude for his mercies, and in sickness He will lead them to look 
to Him for strength. In studying the works of Nature He wil! 
teach them to regard Him as their Author, and to discover in them 
the proofs of his beneficence. And when they prostrate themselves 
before his heavenly threne with reverence and love, and lift their 
thoughts to Him in the elevating exercises of devotion and thanks- 
giving He will permit them to realize something of the rapture 
resulting from so noble an employment—so exalted a privilege of 
worship. He will communicate to them the invaluable benefits 
that attend sincere sanctity and piety. He will cause them to 
respect as becomes them, their divine origin, and to recognize in 
their own souls a community of nature with the great and happy 
Spirit who governs the universe. He will unfold to them some of 
the pure pleasures and delights reserved for beings endowed with 
the glorious prerogative of immortality. Yes, Christianity teaches 
us to expect every thing good from a Being who possesses almighty 
power, and whose disposition is essentially benevolent. W. 
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FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


ON JUVENILE NOVELS. 


Messrs. Editors,—In the July number of that excellent little work, 
the ‘Family Visiter,’ the Editor briefly, but very pertinently touches 
on the subject of Juvenile Novels, in a review of “ Alicia and her 
Aunt,” by Mrs. Hoffland. The subject has long dwelt painfully on 
my mind, and,I hasten to offer to your consideration the prominent 
objections, which, in my mind, exist against all such productions. 
Most strange does it seem to me, that the eyes of the religious pub- 
lic should have been so Jong blinded to them—and that a false 
taste and an erroneous judgment should be so prevalent in regard 
to a momentous point, involving the discernment of the present, 
and threatening the best interests of the rising generation—and still 
more strange does it appear, that among the many talented and 
pious who have made religious education their study, and have 
given their thoughts to the public, few, if any, have exposed and 
resisted the popular error. The current having taken a wrong 
direction, instead of vigorously stemming its force, they have gene- 
rally followed its course, and glided smoothly on its surface, to the 
pleasant haven of popularity. | 

There is a fashion in the literary and religious, not less than in 
the civil and pleasurable world, and few like to be out of it. In the 
16th and 17th centuries, quaintness was mistaken for wit and spirit. 
In the day, and the commonwealth of Cromwell, cant was made the 
test of piety. The former was a monstrous offence against nature, 
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judgment and taste in literary concerns, the latter was a more hein- 
ous sin against the truth and sincerity of religious protession. Both 
should have been put down—but both were in vogue—and it is hard 
to effect important changes in opposition to public sentiment. ‘That 
sentiment must first be changed, and the desired improvement /fol- 
lows as a matter of course. Is it not to be feared, Messrs. Editors, 
that another age will look back upon us with wonder and reproach 
for the practical mistake which we are now committing, in the moral 
training of our children? Will they not say that we gave them the 

oison of fiction, instead of the wholesome food of truth, convenient 
for them? that when “they asked us for bread we gave them a 
scorpion”? Surely it is high time that a change should be effected 
in this particular, lest our very children, instead of blessing our 
memories when we sleep the quiet sleep of death, should only 
lament over our delusion, and be amazed at our folly. 

It is easy to discover the secret of the popularity, which these 
works have acquired. If it be true that “men are but children of 
a larger growth,” it is vice versa, equally true that children are 
adults in minature. Now persons of all ages and conditions, from 
the earliest periods to the present time, from the child that can but 
faintly comprehend the meaning of the nursery-song that soothes it 
to its sleep, to him who has reached a second childhood, delights in 
narrative. It matters little, whether true or false, all that is de- 
manded is story. Romance, the marvellous, yea, the very incredible 
will interest the mind far more deeply than the comparatively tame, 
because common, incidents of real life. Behold the little child, 
then, returned from his Sunday School, with one of these little 
juvenile novels in his hand. He opens it with avidity—he reads it 
with eagerness and satisfaction. The parents observe this—nay, 
perhaps, in the fullness of his little heart, he communicates to them 
his delight. This, they naturally share. They admire that which 
charms him so completely. They hastily conclude that these works 
will give him a taste for reading; and that as the moral is good, his 
moral sense and religious feelings will keep pace with that taste. 
The idea spreads from parent to parent, from household to house- 
hold, from school to school, that this conveyance of religious truth 
to the heart, under the guise of fiction, is one of the happy dis- 
coveries of this, our favoured age. Writers for the juvenile public, 
take their lesson from this state of public feeling—this rage for 
works of religious fiction, (if the contradictory terms may be admit- 
ed.) The Press groans under them—our Sunday School libraries 
are filled with them—the children read—the taste for novels is 
irreversibly formed in them, to work their certain injury in after 
life—and to produce a total disrelish for all instructions, all appeals 
to the heart and its affections, which come clothed in the ordinary 
dress of “truth and soberness.” 

This, it is beleived, is the plain matter of fact. The writer of this 
article, Messrs. Editors, is himself a parent: and he has carefully 
noted the effect of these works upon his own little flock. Ob re- 
turning from the morning and evening services, he has found them 
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hurry, each to some retired corner, there to read, undisturbed, the 
works they had procured; and so intent were they on these, tha: 
they could scarely be induced to leave them for the more substant;.| 
repast that was to refresh the body ‘The fondness for this reai- 
ing increased, until it became a very passion. It was now time to 
interpose—and the interposition was quickly followed by visible 
advantage. 

As a Pastor also, he has noticed their evil tendency. He has 
observed children, and those sufficiently old to feel the kindling o; 
devotion, and to profit by the word of life, engaged during the 
whole of our solemn services and during the who/e of the sermon, 
under the parents’ very eye, with these enticing, but often frivolous 
productions; and so universal did this practice become in his own 
parish, that he was compelled to make it a subject of serious repri- 
mand to his Suuday scholars, and to devise a plan by which thc 
evil would be effectually remedied in future. 

Even the delightful, indefatigable Mrs. Sherwood, of whom we 
cannot think and far less would speak, but with respect, has w 
fear done much to vitiate the taste of the rising generation, to whose 
moral and religious improvement she has devoted her fine imagin- 
ation, and ber rare piety. Must of her productions are works o} 
fiction; and even her ‘ Lady of the Manor,’ what ts it, but a collec- 
tion of small tales or novels, some tragic, and some breathing of 
friendship, and love, and peace?’ There are interspersed, indeed, 
many practical and svlemn remarks—but for these, the minds of tli 
young must be badly prepared when they are filled with the nove! 
incidents which have previously been narrated. We hesitate not to 
affirm, that one small judicious tract, by one of our bishops or 
clergy, and the kind instructions of a pious pastor, would be ot! 
more avail in preparing for the rite of confirmation, than whole 
libraries of such productions. 

And even these tales are all based on one and the same gronnd: 
that of ultra-high-toned Calvinism. If any luckless Arminian, or 
any other differring in sentiment from the respected authoress, ap- 
pears upon the stage, it is only that he may. be converted by force 
of argument to the necessitarian scheme, or else, afterwards figure 
in her pages, as one given overto a “reprobate mind,” and an evi! 
life. And if a clergyman of the Church, holding views in accord- 
ance with the great body of its clergy, and with what ts usuall) 
deemed, the letter and spirit of its articles, is introduced, he ) 
represented as having renounced these—when lo! a signal chang 
takes place in his miuistry—and he becomes the very idol of his 
people; or else he must stand before its reader, in the pitiable 
attitude of an unblessed labourer, a faithless shepherd deserted b; 
his flock, a poor formalist, and a “*cumberer of the ground.” 

This brings me to my last argument against these works: to whicli 
the candid and close attention of the reader is earnestly solicited, 
viz:—that in all these fictitious narratives, truth is violated, and 
God insulted by having his named used at the sport and caprice 0! 


human fancy. 
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When an author sits down to mould one of these pious fictions 
for the young, he will naturally make it assume the form of his 
own creed. In this I blame him not, because it is to be supposed 
that in this creed, he is sincere. It would be well, perhaps, if he 
were to prefix a caution, that this is not true narrative—but only 
what he supposes may have taken place. But no! this would spoil 
the effect. ‘The insinuated doctrines, would not be so entirely 
accredited. With all the solemnity of fact, therefore, he begins— 
There was born—at such a time—in such a place—of such parents— 
a child so named—so trained and educated, &c. Now what could 
wear @ more veracious appearance? what could make the little 
reader more firmly persuaded, that what he is reading, is as true as 
the law and the gospel? But is it true? Nay; not a word of it! 
Is this fair? is it candid? is it moral honesty? After a little time, 
appears the sectarian or heretical leaven. This pretended child, 
whose pretended biography is given, is described as having been 
from childhood, of the same creed with the author, or what is more 
common, having been nurtured in other sentiments, he is providen- 
tially convinced of his error, and brought to the acknowledgement of 
the truth. The fact-is stated, to impress the younger class of 
readers—the arguments of conviction are stated plausibly and at large, 
for the benefit of those of riper years. Then follows, a pure and 
Christian life, ascribed wholly, you will observe, to these new prin- 
ciples—and a happy and triumphant death, closes the scene and the 
narrative! Such is the procedure, in general, of all denomina- 
tions—of churchmen and dissenters—orthodox and heretics. Now 
let it be fully admitted that the principle actuating them all, is 
good—a zeal for what they believe to be truth. Still, in the opin- 
ion of the present writer, they are all (unintentionally no doubt) 
morally guilty before God! They have violated truth. ‘Twenty dif- 
ferent writers, of different sentiments, represent God as having con- 
verted individuals who never lived to their own faith, as though truth 
were multiform, or as though God could be inconsistent with him- 
self. And even where there is nothing sectarian in the work, 
where it merely relates the supposed dealings of God, with a sup- 
positious subject, yet, if all be imaginary, if we testify that He did 
what he did not, that he created one whom he created not, that “he 
guided him with his counsel and afterwards received him to glory,” 
are we not precisely in the state in which the Apostle would have been 
found, “if Christ had not been raised?” Are we not “found false 
witnesses for God?” If we had his glory in view we have been 
guilty of a pious fraud, as it is termed, for its promotion, which He 
will disdain to acknowledge and reward. If lower and sectarian 
views have been the prompting motive to prepare ‘the cunningly 
devised fable,” the guilt is heavier. In either case, there is a palpa- 
ble departure from truth, an uttering of that which is-false, not ‘to 
the Holy Ghost, but concerning the Holy Ghost.” This conclusion 
may seem harsh, but by all the principles of sound logic, the writer 
can come to no other. Pause 1 moment reader, and ask yourself, 
if it be not the Truth. 


Gos. MESS.—VOL. VII. 42 
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Let the clergy, then, and the superintendents of our Sunday 
Schools banish, as soon as possible, this pernicious trash, from their 
libraries. Children and parents may at first be displeased and 
complain—but the former will soon be accustomed to the change, 
and the latter will soon realize the advantage to their children ip 
the formation of a better taste, the relish for more serious and in. 
structive reading. Duty demands this change and that without 
delay. A taste or passion for novel-reading, is admitted by all 
persons of piety and reflection, to be a misfortune and an eyil. 
Why then, should we so sedulously form that taste, and foster that 
taste, in our children? Would we habitually deaden the little pains 
of infancy with deleterious spirit—accustom the child to resort to 
it in all its infirmities, or minister it to him in his health, as his 
daily drink, and still not expect a youth of inebriety, a manhood 
of brutal sottishness, and a premature death? Aud can we make 
fiction the solace of the nursery, the delight of childhood, minister 
it to the little ones who come to seek mental and spiritual food, on 
Giod’s own day, and perhaps in his own house, and still not expect 
them to love it passionately, in riper years—years that should be 
devoted to severer studies, and to pious reading, that will meliorate 
the heart?’ As well might we expect to sow the tares, and reap 
the wheat! 

But what shall be the substitutes for these? I hear it anxiously 
asked. ‘The answer is, they will be abundant and adequate. In 
former days, before these equivocal and more than equivocal pro- 
ductions teemed from the Press, children were at no loss for serious 
and interesting reading: and it may well be doubted, whether their 
religious knowledge was not far greater in the good old times of 
regular catechetical instruction, when their reading was confined 
to the Bible, and a few other serious books, approved by their 
minister, than now, when they skim lightly over many books, 
teaching too often various, discordant and erroneous doctrines, 
producing, by their combination, a confused view of sacred truths. 

Biographies drawn from scripture, and written with that simple in- 
terest which marks them there—memoirs of eminently pious children, 
youth and adults, with truth and simplicity, will be the substitutes. 
Why has the inimitable ‘ Dairyman’s Daughter,’ taken so powerful a 
hold upon the feelings of all by whom it has been perused? Because 
it was known,to be a relation of facts—given with that magic sim- 
plicity, with which the lamented Richmond, of all men, best knew 
how to make his way tothe heart! Because thousands have visited 
the parental cottage of this daughter of humility and faith, and 
marked the place of her quiet repose in the grave, and have seen 
for themselves, that every object was described with fidelity to truth 
and nature! In short, Messrs. Editors, only let a stop be put to 
the writing of religious fiction, and fear not, but that truth and real 
life will furnish ample themes to supply its place. Drain, dry up 
forever, the wrong channel in which a polluted stream now flows, 
and be assured, the exhaustless fountain of human ingenuity, 
quickened by the genial influence of ardent piety, will soon find its 
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proper course, through which the pure stream of religious know- 
ledge and truth shall move calmly but resistlessly on, for the refresh- 
ment of “the lambs” and “the sheep of Christ’s flock, who shall 
feed” beside ‘it “in green pastures”’—‘‘drink of it in their way, 
and lift up their head with joy.” H. 8. 


REMARKS. 


The worthy and sensible writer by whom the ‘Gospel Messenger’ 
has more than once been favoured, has been pleased to say, of the 
above essay, “‘ Let it appear and be controverted.”” There can be no 
doubt that any, indeed most, of the fictitious narratives on religious 
subjects are exceptionable, and that fictitious narratives, although 
unexceptionable, whether intended to impart a knowledge of reli- 
gion, of human nature, of great civil events, (as Scott’s Novels, 
for example) or of any subject may be read too exclusively. Our 
author has pointed out faults in the Stories of Mrs. Sherwood, and 
of others not named; and he has also shewn the danger to children, 
and we would add to grown persons, of too much devotion to works 
of fiction. But we would respectfully ask, has he not, moreover, 
condemned the use of fiction altogether? has he not urged the abuse 
as an argument against the use? He needs not to be reminded, 
that even good food becomes unwholesome, if taken in too large 
quantities. If we did not know him to be one of the fairest of con- 
troversialists, we should object to his phraseology as calculated to 
excite prejudices in favour of his side of the question. The word 
“Novel” is so associated with irreligion, or at least mere worldly 
concerns, that to call a book a “religious novel,” is at least not to 
recommend it. 

The “conveyance of religious truth to the heart under the guise 
of fiction,” cannot be objectionable, for what are the parables of 
our blessed Lord, but such a conveyance? ‘ With all the solem- 
nity of fact, (says our author) he begins—There was born at such 
atime,” &c. Now does not the parable of the Prodigal Son begin, 
“A certain man had two sons,” &c.? 

When our author says, by such writers “truth is violated,” that 
they give “the poision of fiction instead of the wholesome food of 
truth,” and that “religious fiction” are “contradictory terms,” does 
he not confound fiction and falsehood? The latter, not the former, 
is the opposite of truth.* If it were not so, then all works of 
imagination—the whole body of fables, allegories, and poetry, must 
be condemned as forbidden by him who is “holy and true.”— 
Falsehood is ‘ta scorpion,” but though fiction may be so, it may 
be also excellent bread, as the parables of our Lord conclusively 
prove, and we may refer also to the Christian poetry of Milton, 


” “There are falsehoods, (says Paley) which are not lies, that is, which are not 
criminal; as where no one is deceived, which is the case in parables, fables, novels, 
Jests, tales to create mirth, ludicrous embellishments of a story where the declared 
design of the speaker is not to inform but to divert.” —In such instances no con- 
fidence is destroyed, because none was reposed, no proinise to speak the truth is 
violated, because none was given, or understood to be given.’ 
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Cowper, and Watts, and to the unexceptionable stories (novels ou; 
author would, perhaps, call them) of Hannal: More. If the ‘ Dairy- 
man’s Daughter,’ in all its details, be ‘real life,” would it be 
pernicious book if it were fiction? Did not its author, the pious 
Richmond, write some fictitious narratives? and are they not 
useful? 

The author tells us “the fashion” is in favour of fiction, the cur- 
rent sets that way. ‘The sectarian aud heretical leaven” is hereby 
diffused. His remedy is, to banish such works from the libraries 
of our children. Our remedy is, to banish the bad, introduce the 
good, and, as these are scarce, invite our pious, talented writers to set 
about preparing such, as, although fictitious, are perfectly consistent 
with sober piety, as inculcate truth and nothing but truth. We do not 
say the library should have none other but narratives, or that these 
should be the larger portion. Perhaps ali the truths in the Bible 
might have been conveyed in parables, but undoubtedly that is the 
best method which the all-wise Author of the Bible has chosen, viz. 
the use of imagination, not exclusively, but in a degree. If, owing 
to the taste of “the times,” however formed, or to deeply seated 
principles of human nature, “fiction” be a powerful weapon for 
defending truth, why should not the “ orthodox” avail themselves 
of it? It cannot be doubted that Scott’s popular productions have 
contributed greatly to the diffusion of biographical and _ historical 
' know ledge. A tract on coufirmation, written in the narrative form, 
(we do not say Mrs. Sherwood’s,) would, of course, have more 
readers, would make a stronger impression on the memory, and 
even if in some respects inferior to the excellent didactic ones now 
in print (that of Bishop Dehon’s, for example) would be more use- 
ful, we say not to every individual, but in its general effect. To 
this opinion, it will be seen, our worthy author cannot subscribe. 

The paragraph which commences “As a pastor,” &c. we sin- 
cerely hope, we misunderstand. Can it be possible that any child, 
during divine service, is engaged in reading—we care not whether 
it be a work of fiction, or even the Bible itself. Where is his 
parent, or his Sunday School teacher, or we might say the Sexton! 
He deserves reproot from any one who witnesses the profanation. 
The lamentable fact does, indeed, illustrate the keen appetite for 
story-reading, (and shall not the friend of the young direct this 
appetite te good stories only?) but it illustrates still more the irre- 
ligious bias of the child’s mind, and the neglect of his guardians, 
who might at least have awakened in his mind the fear to insult the 
Almighty in his ewn house, at the most solemn bour when the con- 
gregation are assembled. 

We would particularly invite, the attention of our correspondent 
to the little work just published, entitled “History of a Pocket 
Prayer Book,” and ask if he would interdict all such works of 


imagination and fiction?—Eps. 
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POR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


ON DRESS. 


“The Lord is in his Holy Temple, let all the earth keep silence 
before Him.” 


This sublime sentence, uttered to us, on every Lord’s day at the 
opening of the worship in the sanctuary of the Most High, inspires 
devout and solemn feelings, which should animate and keep our 
devotion warm throughout the service. 

We are thereby reminded of the fulfilment of his promise, that 
“where two or more are met together in his name, he will be in 
the midst of them,” our whole duty should be performed under the 
influence of his presence, in spirit and in truth, and with devout 
aspirations to him, that our worship in public and in private, may 
find favour, and we be inspired with a grateful sense of his loving 
kindness, and his long suffering: long suffering with our continued 
coldness, and want of zeal; our indifference to the duties of the 
sanctuary; and our continued attention to the decorations of the 
exterior, in the face of the assembled people in the House of God; 
where there are too many found, so infatuated. 

Why do we not study to made the exterior correspond with the 
wonted soleninities of the soul, for the presence of God, and too, 
when it is expected we have to kneel before his altar, to partake of 
the most sacred of the rites of the Church? Ah! if it were expected, 
on the Lord’s day, that the Saviour would come again to judge the 
quick and the dead, would not the terror of many, and the self- 
reproach of others, humble them to the dust, when they surveyed 
their tawdry and extravagant drapery, which have interested their 
minds too much, without and within the temple, even more than 
their duty to their blessed Redeemer, to him who when exhorting 
not to be careful for worldly things, hath distinctly said, ‘‘ Ye can- 
not serve God and mammon, therefore take no thought for your life, 
what ye shall edt, or what ye shall drink, nor yet for your body 
what ye shall put on, is not the life more than meat, and the body 
than raiment: which of ye by taking thought can add one cubit 
uato his stature?” And again: “* Why take ye thought for raiment? 
consider the lilies of the field how they grow: they toil not, neither 
do they spin; and yet I say unto you, that even Solomon in all his 
glory, was not arrayed like one of these.” 

Oh! that the simplicity in dress so strongly inculcated by these, 
and many other passages in holy scripture, would strike the atten- 
tion of our cohgregations, and sink deep into their hearts. They 
would then look upon all such exhibitions as the mammon and the 
folly of unrighteousness; and they would no longer find place in 
their hearts for that idle emulation to excel one the other in the 
decorations of the body at the expense of the soul; ‘For where 
your treasure is, there will your heart be also.” 

Let them rather, go forth, and sell all their finery, and giving 
the proceeds to the poor, follow Christ. 
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BISHOP HOBART’S LAST HOURS. 


From the interesting statement of the last illness and death o; 
Bishop Hobart, furnished by his excellent friend, the Rev. Dr. 
Rudd, we make the following extracts, satisfied that we can lay 
few articles before our readers more acceptable or more edifying, 
On Wednesday, Sept. 1, he administered confirmation to nine per- 
sons in St. Peter’s Church, Auburn, and preached his last sermon. 
The text was, Job xxviii. 28.—* The fear of the Lord, that is wis- 
dom.’ ‘On Friday the 10th, the symptoms (of the disease by which 
he had been confined to the house since the Ist) became seriously 
alarming, and towards the evening of that day assumed a fatal 
aspect. About nine the Bishop’s son arrived. His introduction 
into the room of his venerated father produced emotions better 
imagined than described, and which will not soon be forgotten by 
those present. The Bishop was in full possession of his powers 
of mind and voice. The inquiries he made after his family, the 
pious counsels he addressed to his child, the fervour of his religious 
feelings, the ardour of his affectionate language produced, for a 
time, a most thrilling and overwhelming effect. 

** Painfully interesting as this interview was, it was truly gratify- 
ing to those who had hitherto surrounded the Bishop’s bed, that Dr. 
Hobart could hear from his father’s mouth not only his last ad- 
monitions and affectionate entreaties to make the Saviour of his 
soul the supreme object of his love, but that he might have from it 
an assurance that the father had the fullest confidence in what his 
physicians had done for him. This sentiment was very frequently 
expressed during the whole of his sickness. Though he had the 
advantage of the counsel of several of the most distinguished and 
able medical gentlemen from other villages, and though he was 
very much gratified by their visits, and still more by their untiring 
attention, he never failed to assure both them and his attending 
physician that he had the most entire confidence in the latter. To 
him he often addressed the most grateful, pious, and tender remarks. 
Again and again he would say ‘My dear Doctor, give me your 
hand, it soothes me, you have been very kind and faithful to me, 
you have been most judicious in your treatment of me, you will not 
lose your reward, for whether I live or die, you have done your 
duty. God will bless you, my Saviour will bless you.’ To his 
other attendants he was continually addressing the most warm 
acknowledgements, imploring upon them the richest blessings. 
On receiving the slightest refreshment or relief, his first expression 
was, ‘God be praised,’ and then he would tenderly and repeatedly 
thank the immediate agent. Time will not permit any thing like 
a narrative of his conversations and remarks to those in his room. 
Throughout his sickness none were admitted who were not neces- 
sary to his comfort. 

“ Though Bishop Hobart did not consider himself alarmingly ill, 
till the latter part of his sickness, still he frequently observed, even 
in the earlier part it, that it was the third attack of the kind, and 
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one such, he had no doubt, ‘ would some day be his end. Perhaps,’ 
said he, ‘this may be that one—if so, God’s will be done—O pray 
for me that I may not only say this, but feel it, feed it as a sinner, 
for bear me witness, I have no merit of my own; as a guilty sinner 
would I go to my Saviour, casting all my reliance on him—the 
atonement of his blood. He is my only dependence—my Re- 
deemer, my Sanctifier, my God, my Judge.’ Such was the tenor of 
much of his conversation, and it is most earnestly wished that the 
writer had the ability as well as time to record in the glowing lan- 
guage of the departed prelate, the evidence he gave of deep humility, 
of lively faith, of animating hope of the joys of heaven. 

“On Sunday the Sth, he requested the writer to perform in his 
room the Office of Visitation of the Sick, in which, with his Prayer 
Book lying on his bed before him, he joined with that delightful fer- 
vour for which his manner has been so often admired. Frequently, 
through the day and the night, he would request either the writer 
or the Rev. Brother who was with him, all the time from Tuesday 
P. M, till he died, to use some short prayer. This practice was 
continued till he became too much exhausted to be benefited by it. 
He often asked for some portion of Bishop Andrew’s Litany to be 
read. In his own repetition of them there was a thrilling effect 
upon those present. 

“On Saturday morning the indications were so wholly discourag- 


ing that his physicians advised that he should be informed that’ 


they considered him in a very dangerous situation. ‘Though the 
Bishop had evidently regarded his case as very doubtful, he might 
not be aware that his time was so near out as it proved to have been. 

“ The painful office of making the communication fell upon the 
writer, and it was suggested that if he had any thing to do or say 
there should be no delay, and allusion was made to his wishes as 
to the Lord’s Supper. ‘Oh yes,’ said he ‘the sacrament—the 
sacrament, that is the last thing, that is all, let me have it.” ‘There 
was a firmness and composure in his manner as he uttered the 
words ‘well God’s will be done’ which moved every heart, and 
confirmed all present in the conviction that the pious affection of 
this venerated and beloved Bishop could not be shaken by the 
approaches of death. 

“The sacrament was soon administered by the writer, and long 
will that solemn scene be remembered by all who beheld the 
transaction, as one of the most tender and moving character. When 
the person officiating came, in the Confession, to the words, ‘ by 
thought, word and deed,’ the Bishop stopped him and said, ‘you 
know the Church expects us to pause over those words—pause now, 
repeating one of the words at a time, till I request you to go on.’ 
This was done—and the pause, in each case, was so long, that a 
fear passed over our minds that he had lost his recollection, or fallen 
asleep. This, however, proved not to be so, he repeated each word, 
and after the third pause, added, ‘ proceed, I will interrupt you no 
more.’ At the proper place he requested to hear read the 93d hymn, 
as soon as the reading was ended he sung, clearly, the 2d and 3d verses. 
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* From this time, which was about 9 o’clock in the morning, 
there was no very important change. During the night he said 
very little, and for about four hours before he “expired, was nearly 
if not quite inseasible to what was passing around. He sunk into 
the arms of death without a struggle, and his face soon assumed 
that engaging expression which had in life so often delighted those 


who loved him.” 
- —fj>--— 


SERMON Iv. 
ON THE DUTIES OF SERVANTS. 


When you were last here, | endeavoured to show you, that God 
made you and all the world, and that he made you and all mankind 
to serve him; that it is he who places every man in the station ory 
rank which he holds in the world, making some kings, some mas- 
ters and mistresses, some tradesmen and working people, and 
others servants and slaves; that every one of us is obliged to do 
the business he hath set us about, in that state or condition of Jife 
to which he hath’been pleased to call us; and that whoever is doing 
his business quietly and honestly in the world, and living as a 
Christian ought to do, is serving of God, though his condition be 
ever so low and mean; and will be as much taken notice of, and 
as highly favoured by God at the last day, as the greatest prince 
upon earth, for God is no respecter of persons. 1 also laid before 
you, that you ought to serve God for your own sakes, because you 
have souls to be saved, and if you should lose them, you are undone 
for ever: that every one who dies, and goes into another world, 


must go either to heaven or hell; and that there is no other way of 


escaping everlasting punishment in hell, or being eternally happy 
in heaven, but by serving God while he spares our life upon earth. 

I then went on to shew you, what duty you owe to God in par- 
ticular, that you ought to look upon him as your great and chief mas- 
ter, to whom you must one day answer for every thing you have done 
in this life; that he is always looking upon you, and taking notice of 
your behaviour, so that if you could deceive all the world, you can- 
not deceive God: that you ought to love God above al! things, or 
else he will not love you, which would be the most dreadful thing 
that could happen to you; that if you love God sincerely, you will 
be afraid of doing any thing that is bad, because his holy spirit ts 


rieved to see men destroy their souls by their wickedness: thot if 


the love of God is net strong enough to keep you from doing what 
is bad, and vexing and offending him thereby, you ought, at least, 
to dread his terrible judgments; for that he is able not only to 
destroy your bodies, and strike you dead in a moment, but also to 
cast both body and soul into hell, which will certainly be the portion 
of all such as provoke him to anger by leading wicked lives: that 
you ought to worship God both in public and in private: in public, 
by going to Church as often as you have leave and opportunity ; 
and in private, by praying to him for every thing you want, and 
giving him thanks for all his goodness to you, which you may easily 
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do, when you are walking, or working, in the house, or in the field: 
that you ought to reverence and hovour Almighty God, and keep 
from all cursing and swearing, or making any light, foolish, vain 
use of his great and holy uame: and that you must keep from all 
lying, because God hates all such as tell lies, and will give them 
over to the devil, who is the father of all lies and lars. 

In the next place I endeavoured to shew you, how you ought to 
behave towards your masters and mistresses; and to make it plain to 
you, that as God himself hath set them over you here in the nature of 
his stewards or overseers, he expects you will do every thing for them, 
as you do for himself: that you must be obedient and subject to 
them iu all things, and do whatever they order you to do, unless it 
should be some wicked thing which you knew that God hath for- 
bidden, in which case you are to refuse, but in no other: that you 
must not be eye-servauts, that is, such as will be very busy in their 
masters’ presence, but very idle when their backs are turned: for 
your head master, Almighty God, is looking on you, and though 
you may escape being found out or punished by your owners for it, 
yet you cannot deceive God, who will punish you severely for it in 
the next world for your deceitful dealing in this: that you must be 
faithful and honest to your masters and mistresses, not wasting their 
substance, or letting any thing belonging to thein perish for want 
of your care, because that is next to stealing, for the master’s loss 
is the same as if he had been robbed of it: and that you are to 
serve your owners with cheerfulness, respect, and humility, not 
grumbling, or giving any saucy answers, but doing your work with 
readiness, mildness and good nature, because your sauciness and 
grumbling is not so much against your owners, as it is against God 
himself, who hath placed you in that service, and expects you will 
do the business of it as he hath commanded you. 

III. 1 now come to shew you, as | promised in my last sermon, 
what is the duty or behaviour you owe to your fellow servants and 
others. 

And you are to take notice, that the great rule which Almighty 
God hath given us in this ease, is to love one another. 1 will read 
to you his own words, as we have them iu the holy scripture. “A 
new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one another; by 
this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love vue 
toanother.* This is my commandment, that ye love one another, as 
I have loved you.t Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.{ Be 
kindly affectionate one to another, with brotherly love.§ Owe no 
mau any thing, but to love one another.|| By loge serve one an- 
other; for all the law is fulfilled in one word, even this, thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself.”"4] You see, then, how strongly God 
Almighty insists upon it, that all Christians do love another, and 
makes it the great mark by which his faithful servants may be 
known from others, who have no such rule made known to them. 


* John xiii. 34.35. Matt. xxii. 39. t John xv. 12. : Lev. xix. 18, 
§ Rom. xii. 10. | Rom. xiii. &. § Gal. v. 13. 14, 
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By this (saith our Saviour) shall all men know that ye are my dis. 
ciples, if ye have love one to another. And to shew us how heartily 
and sincerely he would have us to love one another, he commands 
us to love one another, even as he loved us—te be kindly affectionar, 
one to another, with brotherly love. To love our neighbours, that is, a\| 
with whom we have any kind of dealings, even as we love our- 
selves. Now there are many reasons why we should all love ong 
another, and the chief reason is, what I told you of before, that we 
are all one large family, under Almighty God, our maker and great 
master, who, therefore, commands us all to love one another, a5 
fellow servants and brothers ought to do. Have we not all on 
father? hath not one God created us? saith one of God’s holy pro- 
phets. And if we mind this one great rule of loving one another. 
we shall do every thing which God requires of us towards all! men. 
For, as the word of God saith, all the law, that is, all the law relat- 
ing to men’s dealings with one another, is fulfilled in one word, even 
in this—thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 

To make this rule as plain as I can to you, do but think within 
yourselves what you would do for any person you really had a love 
and affection for. Would you not do them all the good, and shew 
them all the kindness you could? Would you not be very sorry to 
give them any trouble and vexation? Would you not keep from 
doing them any sort of harm yourself, and hinder other people from 
doing them any wrong or hurt? And would not your love to them 
make you as careful of them, and as unwilling to hurt them, as it 
they were your nearest relations? This consideration will leod 
you into a true notion of what is meant by those rules in the bol; 
scriptures, where God Almighty commands us to love one another— 
to be kindly affectionate one to another, with brotherly love—to lov 
our neighbours as ourselves, and such like. And to make this com- 
mand still plainer, our blessed Saviour, Jesus Christ, hath left this 
other rule to the same purpose—Al/ things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them,t that.is, do by all man- 
kind just as you would desire they should do by you, if you wer 
in their place, and they in yours. 

Now, to suit this rule to your particular circumstances; suppose 
you were masters and mistresses, and had servants under you, 
would you not desire that your servants should do their business 
faithfully and honestly, as well when your back was turned, as 
while you were looking over them? Would you not expect that 
they should take notice of what you said to them? That they 
should behave themselves with respect towards you and yours, and 
be as careful of every thing belonging to you as you would be your- 
selves? You are servants—do, therefore, as you would wish to be 
done by, and you will both be good servants to your masters, and 
good servants to God, who requires this of you, and will reward 
you well for it, if you du it forthe sake of conscience in obedienc’ 
to his command. 


* Matt. ii. 10. + Matt. vii. 12 
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Again—suppose that you were people of some substance, and had 
something of your own in the world, would you not desire to keep 
what you had? and that nobody should take it from you, without 
your consent, or hurt any thing belonging to you! If, then, you 
love your neighbour as yourself, or would do by others as you could 
wish they would do by you, you will learn to be honest and just 
towards all mankind, as well as to your masters and mistresses, 
and not steal, or take away any thing from any one, without his 
knowledge or consent: you will be as careful not to hurt any thing 
belonging to a neighbour, or to do dny harm to his goods, his cattle, 
or his plantation, or to see it done by others, as you would be to 
burt yourself, or any thing you had of your own: and will behave 
yourselves towards all mankiod with the same honesty and good 
will, as you could wish they would do to you in the like case. 

Your feHow servants are more particularly to be looked upon ae 
your brethren; your common station, as slaves, your complexion, 
and your marriages one among another in different families, make 
you nearer to each other than all the world, except your owners. 
And poor and ignorant as you are, you may do much good, and 
prevent much harm, by behaving one towards another as brothers 
aod sisters ought to do, and as God requires of you. Aud, consider- 
ing all things, you must be miserable creatures indeed, if you will 
not be leving and affectionate, kind and honest among yourselves. 
But for fear you should mistake my meaning, I will first describe to 
you what true love and affection is, and then endeavour to shew you, 
in particular, how you ought to behave one towards another. 

That person is truly loving and affectionate to another, who is 
ready at all times to do auy thing for him that is really for his good, 
and to prevent any harm or disadvantage from happening to him. 
Now, if you bear this sort of love towards one another, and do ac- 
cordingly, you will, indeed, as God has commanded, be kindly 
affectionate one to another, with brotherly love. 

If you will but consider that a man is doing himself the greatest 
good, while he is doing what Almighty God is pleased with; and that 
no one can do himself greater harm than by doing any thing that 
will provoke God to be angry with him, you cannot be at a loss 
how to shew the truest love aad affection to any of your brethren 
and fellow servants. Your poverty aud low station in life, hinders 
you from giving much comfort or support to their bodies, any far- 
ther than, perhaps, a little help in their labours, when you have 
nothing to do yourselves, or by shewing good nature to them, or by 
a kind care and tenderness towards them in their sickness, when 
they are not able to take care of themselves, and want help from 
those that are about them: but to their precious souls you may do 
great good, and by so doing, gain the greatest benefit to Yourselves, 

Suppose any of you to have been wicked creatures—idle, drunken, 
swearing, thievish, lewd people; and being at length overtaken by 
the hand of God, and laid down on a painful sick. bed, without any 
hopes of recovery, with all the terrors of conscience about you, and 
nothing before you but death, and the fearful apprehension of being 
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miserable for ever, what a dreadful state of mind must you then be 
in! And what would you then give, that you had been blessed 
with a true friend in your former days, one that had so much rea! 
love for you, as to have warned you of your danger, and have hin- 
dered you, by his kind advice, from running such lengths of wicked- 
ness as you had done? And would you not then think, that such a 
friend would have becn of more value to you, than the whole world’ 
You it have in your power to be such true friends and lovers one : 
another: and though you can give but little bodily help, you cay 
do what is far better—you can help each other on in the way toward 
heaven. You can, nay, you ought to check one another, when you 
see any thing doing amiss: you can encourage each other in doing 
what is right and good: you can pray together, and you can pray 
for one another: you can, on a Sunday evening, talk about th 
good advice you have heard in Church, and by telling it to such as 
could not be there, may do them much good, and, at the same time, 
hy thus repeating these things, they will be the stronger fixed in 
your own memory, so as to be of lasting service to yourselves: 
you can, by a good example, prevent a great deal of wickedness 
and indecency, in your meetings and conversations one among an 
other: and where you find that your sober, friendly advice, will do no 
good with them, you may terrify your companions from doing bad 
things, by threatening to complain of them; and by such means as 
these you way help to save their souls, and get a blessing upon 
yourselves and families. But, oh, my brethren, I am grieved to sa) 
it, you are so far from doing this, that I fear many of you rather 
encourage and help one another on in wickedness, and go hand in 
hand toward destruction, rather than strive to assist one another in 
the way to heaven. 

There is one sort of love and charity you may, however, periorm 
t6 the wickedest of your acquaintances and fellow servants, and 
that is, to pray for them. God may, perhaps, hear your prayers in 
their behalf, and touch their hearts, though you cannot; and tha’ 
would be a great blessing both to them and to you. But if they 
should, after all, continue so wicked as not to deserve any merc) 
or grace from God, your prayers will not be lost, for God will plac 
them to your own account, and you wil! have the reward for you! 
kind and pious intentions towards your unhappy brether. 

(To be continued.) 


—>-—. 
EARLY NOTICES OF THE CHURCH IN SOUTH-CAROLINA 
(Continued from page 280.) 


1743-1744. Extract from the Sermon before the Society, by th 
Rey. D. P. Bearcroft—* South-Carolina is much better settled thar 
North-Carolina, and the people of it, it is to be hoped, better Chris- 
tians, for the proprietaries and magistrates of it have taken good 
care of religion; they sought very early and obtained the assistanc' 
of the Society, and in a grateful acknowledgement of it have built 
and endowed raany Churches with glebes and manses and salaries 
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for the incumbents; by which several of them are so well provided, 
as to Want bo assistance from the Society, and, therefore, only ten 
parishes are furnished with missionaries from the Society, and those 
with smaller salaries than they usually bestow.” * ° : 

“One school is actually opened at Charles Town in South- 
Carolina, which hath more than sixty young negroes under instruc- 
tion in it, and will annually send out between thirty and forty of 
them well instructed in religion, and capable of reading their 
Bibles, who may carry home, and diffuse the saving knowledge, 





which they shall have been taught, among their parents, relations, 4 

and fellow slaves; and schools in time will be opened in other (nH 
places, and in other colonies, to teach them to believe on the Son at i] 
ot God.”’ B f 

The report says—** The Church continues to flourish in this 27 
Province under the care of the Rey. Mr. Commissary Garden, and ‘¢ , 
the negro school under his direction goes forward with very great + 
success; more than sixty negro children are daily instructed 10 it, ft M 
(eighteen of them read the Testament very well, twenty are in the ()/ Be. 
Psalter, and the rest in the spelling-book and alphabet) and the §° ta 


nuinber of them gradually increaseth so a ciently to emplo 4 
both the young schoolmasters to teach thet ie Rev. Mr. Hassel, en 
the Society’s Missionary at St Thomas’ Parish, having been dis- . 
abled through age and infirmities for some time to officiate in his 
Parish, died there on the 9th of November last, and the Church- 
Wardens and Vestry of the Parish unanimously recommending o 
the Rev. Mr. Alexander Garden, nephew to the Commissary, who , 
had officiated to them for the last year and a half, and approved 
himself both in doctrine and morals to their full satisfaction, the “| 
Society have accepted their recommendation, and appointed Mr. 
Alexander Garden to succeed Mr. Hassel in their Mission at St. ; 
Thomas’ Parish. Mr. Hassel had been for thirty-five years the 
diligent and worthy pastor of this parish, and we hope now rests | 
from his labours, among the dead which die in the Lord, and their ‘ 
works follow them. i 
“ Likewise the Society have filled up their mission at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Parish, vacant by the removal of the Rev. Mr. Thomp- 
son to the Church of St. George, with the Rev. Mr. Charles Boschi, 
formerly a Franciscan Friar, but approved to be a worthy proselyte 
to our Church, by his diligent and laborious service in it for seven 
years last past, accompanied with an exemplary good life, and a true 
Christian meekness of spirit, and resignation to the will of God.” 
1744-1745. ** The Rev. Mr. Commissary Garden aequaints the 
Society, that there are more than sixty children in the negro school 
at Charles Town, and five or six of them have been already. dis- 
missed as fully instructed in all things necessary for the faith and 












practice of a Christian; and that the school, through God’s bless- oi 
ing, will annually send out at least twenty such; that the Rev. Mr. ib 
Boschi was arrived, and weut to bis mission at St. Bartholomew’s, “¢ : 
on the 10th of April last, to propagate the Gospel by his geod ex- B 


ample and preaching, not only in the Church, but also from house a 
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to house. The Church Wardens and Vestry of St. Helen’s Parish, 
having set forth to the Society, that their worthy minister, Mr. Lewis 
Jones, died, after a lingering illness, on the 24th of December last, 
and that his sound doctrine and exemplary life and conversation, 
daring his ministration of nearly nineteen years among them, had 
gained him the esteem of every one that knew him: and humbly 
petioned the Society to provide them with a worthy successor; the 
Society have removed the Rev. Mr. Orr from St. Paul’s Parish to 
this of St. Helen’s, the Vestry of St. Paul’s having neither settled 
the glebe, nor built the Parsonage House, nor elected Mr. Orr their 
Rector, as the laws of the Province direct.” 

1745-1746. ‘* The Society have sent to Salem, (Mass.) the Rey. 
Mr. Macgilchrist, Master of Arts, of Baliol College in Oxford, who 
went abroad in the Holy Orders of our Church to South-Carolina, 
in the year 1741, and served the Church of St. Philip in. Charles 
Town there, as assistant to the Rev. Mr. Commissary Garden, unti! 
May, 1745, when he was obliged te return to England for the re- 
covery of his health, to be their missionary; Mr. Macgilehrist’s 
moral character, and diligence in his holy function, together with 
good abilities in literature, being well attested by Mr. Commissary 
Garden, and other proper vouchers.” 

“ The Rev, Mr. Commissary Garden, who arrived in England on 
the 24th of June last, for the recovery of his health, and embarked 
again in November in his way home, hath acquainted the Society, 
that he left all things relating to the Church and Clergy in South- 
Carolina in good order. That the Society’s negro school at Charles 
Town, which had then subsisted but two years and eight months, 
had sent out twenty-eight children sufficiently instructed according 
to the intention of that school; and that it was increased to the 
number of seventy, viz. fifty-five children taught of days, anc fifteen 
grown slaves taught of evenings, when their day’s work is over: 
that he plaimly perceives a very general and earnest desire among 
negro parents of having their children instructed, and also an emu- 
lation among many of them that are capable of instruction; and 
therefore, as he is now cenvinced by experience, that the same 
method will answer in other places, he humbly recommends it to 
practice. 

“The Rev. Mr. Thompson, the Society’s Missionary at 5t. 
George’s, Dorchester, in South-Carolina, after many years’ res!- 
dence in that country, is returned to England; and, at his own re- 
quest, dismissed with reputation from the service of the Society ; he 
having brought over with him fall testimonials of his good life and 
morals, and of his diligence and success in the ministry, from the 
Clergy of the Province, and from the Chureh Wardens and Vestry 
of. St. George’s, Dorchester; which have petitioned that the Rev. 
Mr. Quincy, formerly the Society’s Missionary in Georgia, but for 
some years past resident in South-Carolina, if the Society should 
approve of him, might be appointed to succeed Mr, Thompson. 
And the Society, out of regard to Mr. Quincy’s past good behaviour, 
and his present good character from Mr. Commissary Garden ané 
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his brethen, as a worthy clergyman of the Church of England, and 
well affected to our present happy establishment, bave granted their 
request. 

‘ Likewise the Rev. Mr. Millechamp, for many years the Soci- 
ety’s worthy Missionary at St. James’, Goosecreek, is returned to 
England, with their*leave, for the recovery of his health, with 
recommendatory letters from Church Wardens and Vestry of his 
Church; and purposes, God willing, to return im a short time 
thither again. 

“‘The Society hath the pleasure to be informed, that the Rev. 
Mr. Guy, the Rev. Mr. Dwight, the Rev. Mr. Fordyce, the Rev. 
Mr. Durand, the Rev. Mr. Orr, the Rev. Mr. Garden, and the Rev. 
Mr. Boschi, their other Missionaries in this Province, all behave 
well in their several stations.” 
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POET’... 
ON WITNESSING A LATE CONFIRMATION 


BY ARCHDEACON SPENCER. 


Veil’d in robes of snowy whiteness, 
Filled with love and sacred fear, 
Forms of beauty, eyes of brightness, 

At the altar’s foot appear. 


There, with hearts opprest with feeling 
What their dying Saviour felt, 

At His throne of mercy kneeling, 
Where their pious parents knelt; 


Many a youth, and many a maiden, 
Meekly and devoutly bow, 

And, from worldly cares unladen, 
Ratify a Christian’s vow. 


Hark! what voice subdued and holy 
In that deep and tender tone, 
Prays upon these Suppliants lowly, 
HRIsT’s eternal benison! 


Gop! who call’dst them to inherit 
Joys no mortal tongue can speak, 

Guide them with Thy gracious Spirit, 
Through the storms that round them break: 


When Thou seest these children straying 
From the way Thy Word imparts, 

Then, Thine anger delaying, 
Renovate their faltering hearts. 


If provoked by strong temptation, 
rom Thy paths again they swerve,— 
If, in prideful elevation, 
They forget the Gop they serve; 


Then, by timely, mild correction, 
Lead them whereso’er they roam, 
Fan the embers of affection 
For their Fataer and their Houx.—{ Bermuda viasette. | 
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RELIGIOUS INTALLIGENCE. 


Standing Committee of the Diocese of South-Carolina.—At an 
extra. meeting, held October 25, the document in relation to the 
newly elected Bishop of New-York being presented, the consent of 
this body, to his consecration, was given in due form, conformably 
to the Canon in that case provided. 


Summerville Episcopal Church.—T he furniture for the altar, desk. 
and pulpit, provided and prepared by the ladies’ ‘Gregorie So- 
ciety,” and a neat quarto Bible and large octavo Prayer Book, the 
gift of Mr. Babcock, have been presented to the above Church. 
“Let them make me a sanctuary that I may dwell among them. 
Thou shalt make the tabernacle with ten curtains of fine twined 
linen, and blue, and purple, and scarlet. Speak to the children of 
Israel, that they bring me an offering; of every man that giveth i 
willingly with his heart, ye shall take my offering.”—(Exodus xxv. 


2. and xxvi. I.) 


Protestant Episcopal General Sunday School Union.—The fourth: 
annual report, presented July 29, affords full evidence of the in- 
creased prosperity and bright prospects of this valuable institution. 
The following hints are thrown out in the form of suggestions :— 
“That it be earnestly recommended to every clergyman not having 
a Sunday School under his care, to establish one or more of these 
invaluable nurseries of piety in his parish, without delay; and in 
those parishes where there is no clergymen, that the members of the 
vestry, or other influential members of the Church, be earnestly 
requested to take the necessary measures for their establishment.” 

“Sunday Schools are entitled to the personal assistance of the 
elder members of the Church: that it is important to their welfare, 
that a portion of the teachers of every Sunday Schoo] should con- 
sist of heads of families, and individuals of mature age and expe- 
rience, and that it is the duty of such members of the Church to 
give their assistance as teachers, whenever they can do it without 
interfering with other important duties.” 

Increase of subscribers—l patron, 15 life managers, 18 life, and 
29 annual members. Published during the year—books of instruc- 
tion, 162,000 copies, which is 100,000 more than in the preceding 
year, and of periodicals, 138,000. The return of cash sales, exclu- 
sive of sales to agents, was $1400. Thirty-nine Schools have be- 
come auxiliary, making the whole number of auxiliaries to be 172. 
Amount received into the Treasury, $4109 52; exceeding the 
amount of the preceding year by $2171 82. The committee state 
that their magazines have derived important aid from the elegant 
talents of Mr. Henry Morton, a candidate for Orders in the General 
Theological Seminary. ‘ His designs, while they have, as executed 
by Mr. Adams and Mr. Morgan, wood engravers, been universally 
admired, and tended greatly to the acceptableness and popularity 
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of the humble works which «they embellished, have also saved the 
Union the sum of at least one hundred dollars. We feel it an incum- 
bent duty, in this public manner, to express our grateful acknow- 
ledgements, for the uniform cheerfulness, and evideut pleasure, 
with which Mr. Morton has, when called upon, employed his gifted 
vepeil for this Union.” 

Of the Protestant Episcopal Press they say—* It fas aflorded 
most important ail in the publication and distribution of our works. 
Having our Agency, Depository, Printing Office, Bindery, and For- 
warding department alinost wader the same roof, in an establisment 
too holding constant intercourse with almost every portion of our 
country; with the same objects in view, (the dissemination of 
Christian knowledge, and the prometion of genuine piety) and do- 
ing its business with, in many instances, the same individuals; it is 
100 palpable almost, to require me ation, that incalculable and in- 
creasing advantages must accrue to this Socie ty from its connexion 
with the Press. ‘ha comparative newness of the institution, and 
the rapid and unexpected increase of its business, during the past 
year, has prevented its accomplishing for us as much as, under 
other circumstances, it might have done, as much as in another 
vear it no doubt willdo. ‘The success and permanency o/ the Press 
is no longer problematical—the experiment has been made, and the 
institution may now be regarded as placed upon a permanent basis.” 

They plead not guilty to an intimation in the Charleston Sunday 
School Society’s report, as follows: * The Executive Committee, 
and those who have the care of the General Depository at New- 
York, cannot well kuow the state of any of our Branch Deposito- 
ries, except they be inforined upon the subject by those for whose 
particular accommodation and under whose particular supervision 
the Agencies are established. The blame, therefore, of an inade- 
quate supply, cannot, while they are uninformed of it, be charge- 
able upon them.” And on the religious instruction of coloured 
persons, they say: “In reference to these suggestions (of the 
Charleston Sunday School Society) we would remark, that as it is 
both the design and the desire of the Executive Com nittee, to pro- 
vide, as far as possible, for the wants of every description of per- 
sons Who are likely to becoine the subjects of Sunday School 
instruction, they will very gladly receive any suggestions from their 
Charleston friends 2s to the description of books required for the 
population named.” 

l'rom the reports of the auxiliaries we make the following ex- 
tracts: At the Episcopal Charity School, New-York, “the whole 
audience was composed of children, with the exception of himself 

ud their teachers. It is only necessary to name the preacher, to 
prove that the sermon was adapted to the capacities of the audience. 
Rev. Mr. Whittingham, to whom our Sunday Schools are so much 
indebted, in his usual happy and impressive manner, was able so 
‘o interest his youthful auditors, as to render them attentive to him 
throughout the whole exercise, of which they were probably able to 
sve a much better account at the close, than many * children of 
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larger growth’”’ can of the sermons they hear in Church. TT), 
faculty of talking to children, so as to interest and profit them, \. 
one which few possess; though, like every other talent, it may. 
perhaps, be acquired.” 

[tis not presumption in the Superintendent to say, that for thy 
last eight or ten years, hé has been intimately acquainted with the 
habits, dispositions, and conduct, of aimost every scholar who has 
been in the schools during that time; their conduct at home and 
abroad.” 

‘We would venture to express our regrets, that the most ad- 
vanced and experienced Christians, do not appreciate the privilege 
of assisting in this important work, or the responsibilites resting ov 
those who could enter upon it, sufficiently to induce them to under- 
take it, in place of those who never experienced the truths of vita! 
religion. Can it be supposed, by any one, that teachers who have 
never been convinced of sin, can so effectually explain to children 
the depravity of the human heart, their necessity for the Saviour, 
and the renovating influence of the Holy Spirit, as those who dail 
humble themselves at the foot of the cross, under the weight o! 
these convictions?! Can they recommend the Saviour they hav 
not professed so efficiently as those who endeavour to comply with 
the requisitions of the gqspel, and feel that they have no other hope 
set beforethem! And this powerful engine of Christian instruction 
will not have reached its climux until the importance of these fact: 
be fully understood and acted upon.” 

* The utter impossibility of educating the youthful subjects o! 
Sunday School instruction as Episcopalians without books aud 
tracts adapted to the object, ts a position which accords so obyious|\ 
with the dictates of common sense, that we think it cannot tail, 
eventually, of taking a strong hold on the judgment and feelings o! 
the members of our communion in all parts of the country, and thus 
securing to the General Episcopal Union that patronage which 1! 
so richly merits by its objects and its operations.” 

““We have found great advantages to arise from making thi 
scholars, from among the poor, commence reading easy lessons, as 
soon as they can spell words of two or three syllables. Many o! 
them (particularly adults) may never be at any other school. To 
spell well is, with them, of little importance, as they will rarely 
learn to write; and by commencing with reading, after a few weeks 
attendance, they are encouraged and urged on, by the prospect o! 
soon attaining their objects—the reading of the Bible and the us 
of the Church service.” 

‘This school (Norfolk, Virg.) has lately been separated from th 
American Sunday School Union, and is now connected with the 
Union of our own Church.” 

Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church.—By the third quarterly paper for 1830, it appears the 
Society has appointed two new missionaries for the West, and there 
is hope of receiving the service of three more. It is preparing ‘© 
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send out nine foreign missionarics, that is, four of the clergy and 
five helpers of the laity. The Rev. Mr. Robertson delivered an 
address on the 29th of September, in St. Paul’s, Boston: the mis- 
sionuries to Greece, with their families, being about to sail on the 
next morning for Malta, a parting address, most impressive to all 
hearts, was delivered by the Right Rev. Bishop Griswold, to which 
the Rev. Mr. Hill returned a very unaffected and touching reply. 
They, in all eight persons, sailed on the 10th of October, in the 
brig Palestine for Matta; they were accompanied on board by a 
small party of the clergy and other friends, who, in the cabin, sung 
a hymn, and offered appropriate prayers from the liturgy. 


——» 


Tennessee.—The second diocesan Convention was held at Frank- 
lin, on the Ist, 2d and 3d of July; present, 3 clergymen and 8 lay- 
delegates. ‘The Rev. D. Stephens was elected President, and Mr. 
G. M. Fogg, Secretary. 

“The amendments to the Constitution, proposed by the commit- 
tee, were assented to by a majority of the Convention; and the said 
amendments were ordered to be laid over for the consideration of 
of the next annual Convention.” 

It appears, also, that the 3d Canon, the repeal of a proviso of 
which was recommended at the last General Convention, has been 
amended. We have no doubt it will now fully meet the approba- 
tion of that body. It directs the trial of clergymen to be had by a 
board consisting of two or more presbyters appointed by the 
ecclesiastical authority. 

The following resolutions were adopted— 

* That this Convention, taking into consideration the great want 
of clergymen in this diocese, recommend to the members of the 
Church in this State, to make it specially a subject of prayer to the 
great Head of the Church, that he will be pleased to raise up faithful 
men for the office and work of the ministry, in this portion of his 
vineyard. 

“ That a committee of two clergymen and three laymen be ap- 
pointed to report to the next Convention a Canon or Canons for lay 
discipline.” 

There are at present 4 congregations, 2 clergymen, and 2 candi- 
dates for Orders. 


Ohio.—T he diocesan Convention was held at Gambier on the Sth 
of September; present, the Bishop, 12 clergymen, and 29 lay-dele- 
gates. A considerable number of new parishes have been organized, 
and Churches erected within the past year. At this time was held 
the commencement of Kenyon College. The degree of Bachelor 


of Arts was conferred on four young men. The number of stu- 
dents, is 130. 


New- York.—The Convention on the 8th of October, elected the 
Rev. Benjamin T. Onderdonk, D. D. one of the assistant ministers 
of Trinity Church in the city of New-York, Bishop of the Diocese. 
A resolution was adopted for increasing the Episcopal Fund, with 
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the view of releasing the Bishop from any parochial charge. |; 
already amounts to $43,000, and it is believed Trinity Church alone 
will increase it to 75 or 80,000. ““Tonwediptely on the officis; 
anuunciation of the result of the ballot for Bishop, on Friday night, 
the Rev. Dr. Waiuright arose, and briefly, but with fe eling and 
eloquence, congr itulated the Convention aud the entire Protestay 

Episcopal C burch, opou the happy termination of this | Important 
question; and concluded by moving that a time be set apart for » 
public offering of thanks to Almighty God, forthis harmonious jes. 
of their deliberations. The motion was seconded, with a few perti- 
nent remarks, by the Rev. Dr. Rudd; and the Convention mict » 
9 o'clock on Saturd: ay morming, to return thanks to the All Wi. 
Disposer of events, for the happy termination of this most importan: 
business. From the magnitude of the body assembled, and th 
diversity of opinion which prevailed before the meeting of the Con- 
vention, it was feared that the good feeling and harmony which hav 

usually characterized its deliberations, might be disturbed ; but God 
in his wise providence, has directed it otherwise. ‘T'o his nume, 
theretore, be ascribed all the praise. 

* The exercises at St. John’s Church, on Thursday evening, were 
of a highly interesing character. The New-York Auxiliary Bibl 
and Prayer Book Society, ‘the New-York Protestant E pise opal 
Missionary Society, the New-York Protestant Episcogal Trac 
Society, and the New-York Protestant Episcopal Press, at this 
time, held their respective anniversaries.” 

“ One fuct was stated, in the report of the Trustees of the Press. 
which cannot but be highly gratifying to the members of the Churc! 
in this diocese, viz. that their late lamented Diocesan, in making 
his will, directed that the legacy, which some years since, was lett 
to him, by Mrs. Startin, for benevolent purposes, should be equally 
divided between the Press of the Church at Auburn, under the care o! 
the Rev. Dr. Rudd, and the Protestant Episcopal Press in this city.” 


_———— 
_-- 


Bishop of Quebec.—Ue has, in a recent visitation to several o! 
his congregations, consecrated 3 Churches, and confirmed 357 per- 
sons. At Bytowa, after confirmation, he delivered an ifmpressiy: 
charge concerving their responsibility, generally, as the covenan' 
children of God, and of the indispensible duty ‘of attending to all 
their religious duties as the means of grace, and of obtaining th 
assistance of God’s Holy Spirit. 

Quebec Diocesan Committee of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge.—F rom the twelfth annual report, nal 1830, it appears 
bovoks have been distributed to the amount of £123. Some of them 
were giveu to the schools and lending library of the 3 jails. 

“The Committee refer to the attention that has been paid to t! 
education of the children of the labouring classes on the Madr 
system. ‘l'bey are much gratified iu bearing testimony to the regulal 
attendance of the children, which is in general remarkably good, 
and also to their behaviour, which is characterized by morality an¢ 
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propriety. Since its first establishment in November IS19, 14,000 
children have been admitted into the.schoul. They speak in high 
terms of the praise-worthy labours of the voluntary Suuday School 
teachers; and state the number of children in regular attendance to 
average 200. 

“ They say they have peculiar satisfaction in stating, that itis in 
contemplation to form a Sunday School Union throughout the dio- 
cese, of which the Bishop of Quebec is to be the President. The 
Coustitution was then preparing, and shortly to be made public. It 
was proposed taat the schools should (in a great measure) be sup- 
plied with books of instruction from the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, with the exception of two or three works to 
be compiled, which it is necessary to adapt to the peculiar situa- 
tions of this country, and spiritual wants of the rising generation. 
The attention of the Society, it was stated, would also be directed 
tu the formation of Sunday Schools in the remoter districts aod 
more distant settlements, where no Sunday School has hitherto 
been formed, nor any clergyman beeu resident. 

“The Committee observe, that it is highly satisfactory for them 
to be able to state, that vigorous measures havé been adopted by the 
head of the Government in Upper Canada, towards promoting the 
important object of extending the blessings of Christianity to the 
heathen Indians in the Canadas. Ina recent letter addressed to 
the Bishop of Quebec, His Excelleucy states, that he has directed 
that two villages should be formed, one on Gloucester Bay, Lake 
Huron, and the other at the Narrows on Lake Simcoe. ‘Two 
schoolmasters qualified to instruct the Indian Children had been 
procured, for whose accommodation houses were erecting. ‘Two 
other villages with school-houses were also about to be formed, one 
at Muncy ‘Town, on the River Thames, U. C., and the other on the 
south-west ‘shore of Lake Huron. In the Lower Province also, 
seven young Indians were receiving instruction from a schoolmaster 
on the River Chateauguay, who were intended to serve as teachers 
in their respective tribes.” 


—— —— 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


Stale the various ways wn which the ‘name of the Lord thy God” is taken in vain. , 
Explain the words —* Will not hold him guiltless.” 


Consult Secker’s Lecture XX. and Bishop White’s Lecture IIL. on the Cate- 
chism: Stackhouse’s Complete Body of Divinity, and the Commentaries of 
Patrick, or of Mant & D’Uyly on the Third Commandment, 


7 Answers, the first week in December. 
—f>——- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Three Lettess to the Editors of the American Quarterly Review, concerning an article 
tn that work on the subject of the religious ebservance of one day in seven, in connexion 
with that of Sunday Mails. 

“ The triends of morality aud religion, (says the Philadelphia Recorder, Oct. 16) 
have recently been delighted and surprised, by the appearance of an admirable 
little pamphiet, from the pen of this Venerable patriarch of the church. It is writ- 
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ten in answer to a specious, and we are sorry to add, abusive article in the Ameri- 
can Gluarterly Review, on the subject of Sunday Mails. It is almost amusing to 
see with what ease and dexterity the Bishop divests his antagonist of the tinse! of 
borrowed learning, and exposes his entire unacquaintance with the subject, which. 
with so much appearance of erudition, he professes to discuss. It reminds one of 
some veteran soldier, who. after having for years been reposing upon bis laurels, 
suddenly grows young again, when he hears the cause he loves, rudely and unne. 
cesvarily assailed. 

“ The scope of the discussion will be understood from the Bishop's introductory 
paragraph, which is as follows: 


‘ To the Editor of the American Quarterly Review, dated Sept. 18th, 1830. 


“ Dear Sir—My attention has been drawn to a production in your Quarterly 
Review, which appears to me tu have a very pernicious bearing on the religion 
and the morals of the community. The subject is on the much -agitated question 
of the Sunday Mails. 

“The charges which I alledge against the composition, are these three—Ist, 
that the author of it, to all appearance, is destitute of the knowledge of the grounds 
on which Christian Churches generally, and almost universally, contend for what 
may be called, in metaphor, the Christian Sabbath: 2ndly, that the abrogated Sab- 
bath of the Jews appears to have been entirely misunderstood by him: and 3rdly 
that his performance has a tendency to desecrate the first named institution, and 
to abuse it to licentious living.”’ 


“ We rejoice to see the highest officer of our beloved Church, and one who from 
the part he was fy ecampey | called upon to act in her early history, is often 
spoken of as the “ Father of American Episcopacy,” thus nobly, and single-hand- 
ed, stepping forward (o resist these unballowed attempts to desecrate the holiest 
and most valued of all our institutions. As to all similar attempts in future, we 
wish them no greater harm than that they may be met by as signal an overthrow, 
as this Reviewer bas received at the hands of the venerable presiding Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Our readers shall have a specimen of the Bishop's 
reasoning— 

“ Your author has laid his hands on a critical and practical expositor of the Pen- 
tateuch, who, tracing back the Hebrew word translated ‘holy,’ to its original 
sense, finds in it nothing more than the idea of separation. It ought to have oc- 
curred to him, that etymology is very insufficient proof of the meaning to be an- 
nexed to a word, wide of present custom. The unnamed author, considers the 
word as denoting any separation whatever, from a common to a peculiar use, es- 
pecially when that use is instituted by God. But, why was there mo reference to 
the word, as applied to God himself, independently on his institutions? This 
throws light on the subject ; and, therefore, the omission of it is material. With- 
out noticing the almost innumerable places. in which God is called ‘holy,’ and 
‘the most holy,’ let there be taken the sublime description of him in the 6th chap- 
ter of Isaiah ; where the seraphim cry one to another and say—‘ Holy, holy, holy, 
is the Lord God of Hosts.’ Let there be supposed this sublime anthem attenuated 
to the metaphysical subtlety of severence from all things else; and what a depar- 
ture must be seen from the sense of inspiration, which designed it to be a display of 
moral excellencies of God.” 

“ Next, take the term as applied to man; since is said both in the Old Testament 
and in the New— be ye holy, for Lam holy.’ Ifthere be attached mere severence 
to this, without an imitation of the moral attributes of God; who will say that the 
sense of inspiration has been comprehended ?”’ 7 , ’ . 

‘It has been generally held, that one of the best sources of the interpretation of a 
law, is invariable practice under it, and with a reference to it clearly declared 
Now, while there may safely be given a challenge to produce a single case, in 
which, among the Jews, their Sabbath was connected with festivity, or with any 
other recreation; we can exhibit abundant proof, of its being devoted to exercises 
of prety. The authorities to be produced, shail be from the three foremost of tlie 
prophets. 

‘Isaiah writes [chapter 58.]—‘ If thou turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, from 
doing thy pleasure on my holy day, and call the Sabbath a deligit, the holy of the 
Lord, honourable, not doing thine own ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, nor 
speaking thine own words, then shalt thou delight thyself in the Lord,’ &c. Will 
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any one pretend, that in this, there is no indication of any thing further than rest 
from labour?” 

“In the lamentations of Jeremiah, one source of his sorrow, was the mocking of 
the enemy at the Sabbaths of Zion. While it is a low sense, to suppose that the 
mocking was directed to the mere cessation from labour, there must have been 
manifested enmity to the religious exercises, for which the other was suspended; 
and this sense is more conspicuous in the 6th and 7th verses of the 2d chapter, 
where the causing of the Sabbath to be forgotton in Zion, is connected with ‘the 
taking away the tabernacle,’ the ‘destroying the places of the assembly,’ and ‘the 
ceasing of the altar.’ " 

“In the prophecy of Ezekiel, the Almighty is introduced, saying [xx. 12 ]— 
‘Moreover also, | gave them my Sabbaths, to be a sign between me and them, that 
they may know, that I am the Lord that santifieth them.’ Of what is the Sabbath a 
sign?! as it simply asa day ofrest? ‘There seems no congruity between the sign 
and the thing signified. But, if it be understood as calling the attention of the 
people to the worship, instituted at the finishing of creation, there is great significancy 
in the terms. It was an outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritwal sense; 
and, therefore, with great pertinency it is added, ‘that they might know, that I am 
the Lord that sanctifieth them.’ In the same prophecy it is said, [xlvi. 3.] ‘the 
people of the land shall worship before the Lord, at this gate, in the Sabbaths and 
inthe new moons.’ Here is a prescribed command for devotional! offerings on the 
Sabbath day; and a decisive testimony to its being a day, not of festivity but of 
devotion.” 

There is one thing in this affair, which we regret. It is that most ofthe readers of 
this incendiary article are never likely to see the masterly reply to it. Such attacks 
are dangerous, particularly where they insidiously attempt to excite the imagination, 
and inflame the passions of the multitude, with the idea of substi(uting pastimes and 
popular diversions, for the grave and solemn exercises of religion. e flippant 
sophistry of some classical contributor to a literary review, when w upon a 
subject which he knows little or nothing about, may, in this way, be Wade more 
dangerous than a dozen grave and elaborate discussions, from any of the great 
masters of infidel philosophy; just as a blank cartridge, when fired into a magazine 
of combustible materials, may do more execution, than a broadside from a whole 
battery of heavy ordinance. 







An Address on the occasion of laying the Corner Stone of the first Protestant Episcopal 
Church at Nashville, Tennessee. By the Rector, the Rev. George Weller. 

The following extracts will be read with interest and profit— 

“ We, my friends, are assembled to lay the stone which is to be the head of the 
corner, in a temple for the worship of that God whom Paul preached; shall we place 
upon it the inscription which Paul read upon an Athenian altar—to the Unknown 
God? In other words, shall this house be devoted to sensual worship—to the 
service of the lips—to the bending of the knees, andto such courtly lectures as 
greeted Athenian ears in the temple of theiridols? Or shall its walls be hallowed 
toa deep and spiritual devotion? Shall they be like the pillar of fire and cloud 
between the Israelites and the Egyptians, awaking in the pious heart devout feelings 
of submission to his Redeemer, mid bright hopes of dwelling in that temple not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens; and shutting out from the worldly, that world 
so tempts them to forget God? Shall its walls be for salvation, and its gates 
or praise ? 

These are the heads of the Address—1. “‘ We may be said to worship an unknown 
God, when we offer worship to God without a proper understanding of his nature 
and attributes.”—2. “ When we come before God to worship him, do we come in 
the spirit of the Pharisee, thanking God that we are not as other men are, trusting 
in our own righteousness; or, are we duly sensible of our own sinfulness ?—Are we 
convinced of the depravity of our nature?—And do we perceive the immense 
distance, at which, by our sins, we are placed from God ?—Here, too, our concep 
tions of our relation to God are apt to be feeble and imperfect, if not nestsively 
wrong.” —3. ‘“ Our knowledge of the Saviour—our belief in our redemption by his 
blood, will of course be regulated by the knowledge we may have of our need of 
him. If we are not convinced of our depravity, and the danger into which it brings 
us, assuredly we can perceive no needof a Redeemer. Where there is no jeopardy 
there can be no redemption.” 
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Conclusion—* Let us then endeavour always to associate feelings of gratification, 
and delight with the services of this house. This will certainly be the case wit), 
those who have learnt how to estimate their own condition by nature, and 1),. 
immense value of the blessings purchased for us by the Redeemer’s sacrifice 
Such will never look upon the worship of God as a task, but as an inestimal|e 
privilege—such will enter his gales with ihanksgiving, and into his courts with praise. 
Feeling grateful to God for his unspeakable praise, they worship not an unknown 
God! it has been given them to know the love of Christ, which, in its glorious 
depths, passeth human knowledge, and casting forward the eye of faith, they 
believe that they shall see bim as he is, and there worship him day and nigh! in his 
temple. ence, the worship of God is, to them here a delightful employme +, 
because it isa loretaste of that which is to occupy them through eternity. Such 
dispositions as these let all here present labour to acquire. Let our prayers jor 
them be unceesing. God himself will hear us; will give his spirit to be our guide’: 
and will pour out his grace upon us. The peace which passeth all understanding 
will rest upon us and abide with us!”’ 


—~ -G-  — 


CPITUARY NOTICE. 
Died at Rye, N. Y. August 26, 1830, the Rev. William Thompson, Rector o/ 
Christ Charch, at that place. 


- ——— i - 


EPIECOPAL ACTS. 
ORDINATIONS. 

By the Right Rev. Dr. Chase, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Ohic.— 
On Sunday, Sept. 19, 1830, at Kenyon College, the Rev. James M‘Elroy, Deacon 
was admi to the Holy Order of Priests; and Mr. John O’Brien, was admitted 
to the H rder of Deacons. 

By the late Right Kev. Dr. Hobart, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
New- York.—On Tuesday, August 24, 1830, in the Church at Mechanicsville 
Saratoga County, N.Y. the Rev. Orange Clark, Deacon, was admitted to the Hols 
Order of Priests. 

By the Right Kev. Dr. Brownell, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Con- 
necticul.—On_ Friday, Sept. 10, 1830, at Union Church, Humphreysville, Mr 
Charles Bradford, was admitted to the Holy Order of Deacons: and on Friday. 
Oct. 8, 1830, in Christ Church, Hartford, Mr. John Morgan, was admitted to the 
same Holy Order. 

By the hight Rev. Dr. Griswold, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in thi 
Eastern Diocese. —On Wednesday, July 25, 1830, in St. Peterss Church, Salem, 
Mr. Chauncey Colton, was admitted to the Holy Order of Deacons: and on 
Thursday, Sept. 30, 19830, in Trinity Church, Boston, the Rev. Joseph H. Price 
Deacon, was admitied to the Holy Order of Priests. 


—-— — 
CALENDAR FOR NOVEMBER. 





All Saints. ' 
‘1.< Monthly Meeting of the Trustees of the Protestant Episcopal Society for the 
Advancement of Christianity in South-Carolina. 
Thanksgiving Day, appointed by the Ecclesiastical Authority. 
4.< Quarterly Meeting of the Board of Managers of the Protestant Episcojal 
Juvenile Missionary Society. 
7. Twenty-secord Sunday after Trinity. 
10. Pinckney Lecture. 
14. Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity. 
21. Twenty-fourth Sunduy after Trinity. 
28. Adven! Sunday. 
30. St. Andrew. 


